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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience of 
Japanese Americans and others who befriended them. The books produced will enhance 
the California State University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection 
(CSUS/JAAC) housed in the CSUS Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use of 
American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson for future 
generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the United States 
Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


The Florin JACL Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of Oral 
Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State University, 
Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection (CSUS/JAAC), and to the Florin JACL 
Chapter. Copyright is held by the Florin JACL Chapter and California State University, 
Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 20 pages per volume. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL Oral History Project which 
began in 1987 and recognized the necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have 
conducted these interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons 
from this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people who 
were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and nineties. We are 
grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to answer our questions with 
openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to conduct interviews was felt by the 
North Central Valley JACL Chapters of French Camp, Lodi, Placer County, and Stockton 
in 1997-98 as a consortium joining the Florin Chapter in obtaining funding from the Civil 
Liberties Public Education Fund (CLPEF). And now, again under the Florin Chapter 
banner, more life histories will be told with the generous funding from the California Civil 
Liberties Public Education Program (CCLPEP). 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the personal 
stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and internment of American 
citizens and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There is a wide variety of 
interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who befriended the Japanese 
Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment camps and others, whose stories 
will serve to inform the public of the fundamental injustice of the government’s action in 
the detention of the Japanese aliens and “non-aliens” (the government’s designation of 
U.S. citizens), so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may be 
illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be preserved for 
the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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INTERVIEW WITH YASUKA AKAMATSU ABOUT THE LIFE OF HER 
HUSBAND DR. GEORGE TARO AKAMATSU 
Interviewer: Paul Tsuneishi for the Japanese American Medical Association’s 
“Silent Scars of Healing Hands” Oral History Project. 


INTERVIEW HISTORY 


INTERVIEWER 
Marion Kanemoto, a retired school nurse and member of the Florin 


Japanese American Citizens League and Midori Ito, a retired school teacher 
and family friend of the subject. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
June 28, 2005 & July 4, 2005 


Asian Community Nursing Home, Rush River Drive, Sacramento, California 
95831 


TRANSCRIBING 


Utako Kimura and Sachiko Nagao, Florin JACI volunteers initiated the text. 
Joanne Iritani completed the transcribing on June 10, 2006 .. 


EDITING 


The draft was edited by Midori Ito and Joanne Iritani. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


The primary picture was duplicated on November 2005 and more pictures 
were requested. Pictures from the storage were selected and duplicated on 
May 3, 2006. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of edited transcript and tapes will be in the University Archives at the 
library, California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, 
California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Y asuka Furui Akamatsu was born on October 23, 1910 in The Dalles, Oregon. She 
was the eldest of three children. Next in line was her brother Tadashi, then her sister Mary. 

In 1905, Yasuka’s father, Sanji Furui, immigrated to the United States. He returned 
to Japan to marry Tsuruo Tamura. and as was customary at that time, the marriage was 
arranged by relatives in the prefecture of Hiroshima. The couple first lived on a farm in an 
area behind Mt. Hood in The Dalles, Oregon. They had no electricity so they used 
kerosene lamps and lanternsThe toilet was outside and they bathed in a tub. The hot water 
was heated on an iron stove which was also used for cooking, baking, and heating the iron 
for ironing. 

During the spring of 1919, Sanji Furui moved the family to Selma, California where 
his cousin lived. It was there that Yasuka’s brother died from measles in 1921. The death 
oof his only son devastated her father and he decided to take the family to Japan to visit his 
parents. When it was time to return to the United States, Yasuka’s grandparents urged her 
father to leave her and her sister, Mary, with them. Rather than separate the family, her 
father decided they would all stay in Japan. Not having the necessary language skill, 
Yasuka lost two years of school. She went to a country school for a year and then the 
family moved to Hiroshima City. There she continued her education and graduated from 
high school in 1928. 

When she was nineteen, Yasuka’s aunt arranged for her to meet George Taro 
Akamatsu. About a month after their initial meeting, they became engaged. They thought 
that by not marrying in Japan, Yasuka could retain her United States citizenship. So, they 


moved back to the United States and were married on April 28, 1930 in Seattle, 


Washington. Unaware of the Cable Act,, Yasuka lost her U.S. citizenship.’ The Cable Act 


was amended in 1931. If they had waited a year Yasuka could have kept her citizenship! 
While George was attending Emory University Medical School in Atlanta, Georgia, 

Y asuka worked in a Japanese restaurant as a waitress. This provided their room and board 

until he received his medical degree in 1936. He interned at Columbus City Hospital in 


' In 1922, the Cable Act provided that any American-born woman who married an alien ineligible 
for citizenship, a provision that applied only to people of Asian heritage, would lose her U.S. 
citizenship. In 1936, the Cable Act was repealed. 
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Columbus, Georgia from 1936-37. Returning to California in 1938, he set up his practice 
in Walnut Grove. He was in his fourth year of general proctice when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. Dr. and Mrs. Akamatsu were wnt to the Puyallup Assembly Center in 
Washington state. After forty days, they were transferred to Tule Lake, California, where 
Dr. Akamatsu was on staff at the hospital. In Tule Lake, Yasuka worked in the office 
helping families who were separated during the relocation to various assembly centers. Her 
fluency in Japanese and English was greatly appreciated by the Issei [first generation 
immigrants] trying to understand the procedured in transferring from one camp to another. 
Like many young adult Japanese Americans caught in that chaos, Yasuka was calm and 
uncomplaining, and did all she could to help others cope with the appalling chaotic 
situation. After the segregation directive at Tule Lake, Dr. and Mrs. Akamatsu were moved 
to the Minidoka War Relocation Center in Idaho. Dr. Akamatsu was on staff at the hospital 
and Yasuka worked in the laboratory until the war ended in 1945. Yasuka and Dr. 
Akamatsu and his parents traveled by car from Minidoka back to Sacramento, California in 
August, 1945. Again, Yasukas’s bilingual fluency was a great asset in their resettling and 
setting up his practice om Sacra,emtp/ Diromg tje resett;e,emt uears. jer bo;omgia; slo;;s 
were pf tr,emdpis je;| tp tjpse sprtomg tjrpigj tje [rpb;e,s og housing and resettlement in 
Sacramento and surrounding areas. The failities of the various Japanese churches, 
Christian and Buddhist, were made available as temporary housing to those returning to the 
area. 

The Japanese Methodist Church has been a focal point in Yasuka’s life, beginning 
in Walnut Grove to the present in Sacramento. She has been a very active member-- 
performing many duties to support the growing congregation. Now in her nineties, she 
resides at the Asian Community Nursing Home in Sacramento and is involved in all the 
activities there. 

The following words of Yasuka Akamatsu sum up her life ethic: “We can 


persevere and prosper if we help and support one another.” 
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[SESSION I, June 28, 2005] 
[Begin Tape 1, Side 1] 
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This is an interview with [Mrs.] Yasuka Akamatsu, a Nisei woman, ninety 
five years old, at the Asian Community Nursing Home in the city of 
Sacramento, California. Today's date is June 28, 2005. The interviewers 
are Marion Kanemoto and Midori Ito for the Florin JACL [Japanese 
American Citizens League] Oral History Project [OHP]. This is Tape 1, 
side:1. 

Okay, to begin with, Mrs. Akamatsu, we need to begin with your life 
before World War II. What was your birthday, please? Do you 
remember? 

I was born in America. 

You were born in--where and when? You were born in. . . 

Born in The Dalles, Oregon [to Sanji and Tsuruo Furui J. 

The Dalles. 

The, and then D-A-L-L-E-S. 

The Dalles was famous for tunnel, no, water channel. Near Columbia 
River. 

Okay. And what day was your birthday? 

October 23, 1910. 

And, your father was an immigrant? 

Yes. 


And what year did he come to the United States? 


He must have come around 1904 or '05. 


And what did your father do? 
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Farming. 

Farming. Okay, and your mother? 

She helped. 

Were they already married when they came to America? 

No, he carne first, then three or four years later, he went to get married. 
About in 1908 or '09. He went back to get his bride. 

He must have been doing well. How many siblings did you have? 

Three. Altogether four. 

Who was the oldest? Can you name the oldest? You were the oldest. And 
then the next was 

A boy, Tadashi. 

A boy, Tadashi. And the next one? 

Mary. And the youngest was born in Japan. Shigeyuki. 

Shigeyuki. Okay, so, two boys and two girls in your family. Looks like 
you went back to Japan. What year did you go? 

1922, I think. 

So you had your elementary education? 

In the United States. 

So, what grade were you in Japan? 

Fourth grade. Sixth was what I was supposed to go in. You have to go to 
high school, take an exam before you go into high school. I would not be 
able to do that, you know. Couldn't get into high school. Sixth grade. 
Catch up and learn all that Japanese in one year. So, they put me in fourth. 
And then up to what grade did you go in Japan? 

High school. Graduated high school. 

You graduated. So, that makes you a_kibei [a person born to Japanese 
immigrants in the United States and educated in Japan |~ doesn't it? 


Iam a kibei. 


You are a kibei. You fooled me. Your English is so fluent. 
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Your English is so good. 

With no accent. 

Oh, I was born over here, and learned English first. That makes a 
difference. 

Your childhood was in America. In Japan, in roles being a boy or being a 
girl, was that very distinct as you were being raised? 

Nothing had to do with it. 

No. Did you have a girl, a nesan [eldest sister], did you have to do certain 
things? Help more with domestic work in the home? 

No, I didn't have to do anything like that because my folks... . My 
brother he died, just nine years old. So, my father got a little depressed. He 
said, "Let's go back and see Grandparents." So, we got there and the 
grandparents says, me and my sister, "You'd better leave the kids with us. 
We'll teach them to learn the Japanese language. "We couldn't 
communicate with them properly. I was eleven. So, we had to stay. And the 
folks while there, said "He's not going to leave the kids." You know. Lot of 
them did. Just left the kids with the grandparents. 

Right, in those days that's what they did. 

Yeah. My father said, "No, he's not gonna leave the kids. My sister and I." 
So, he stayed in Japan with you? 

My brother died before we went to Japan. 

That was the reason why you went to Japan. That's understandable. 

Then, he decided . . . No, the grandparents said, "Leave the kids, my sister 
and I, with us. And we'll send them to a Japanese school." Because we 
couldn't speak Japanese. Born in Oregon. Stayed in California a couple of 
years. 

Right. So, when you were in Oregon did you go to a Japanese School? 


No, there were none. You know where we lived. 


You were out in a rural area. 
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Right behind Mount Hood. Right east side. 

The homes just spread out. 

Just farming country. 

There probably were not very many Japanese living, like neighbors. 

No. No Japanese. 

So, did you speak Japanese at home when you were growing up in Oregon 
or. . 

Well, we spoke some, because the folks speak Japanese. 

But mostly in English because you were already going to school. 

And then, we went to California. When I was growing up. 1910. 

Oh, did you move from Oregon to California before you went back to 
Japan? 

Yes... 

Oh, where were you living in California? 

Central. 

Like Fresno. 

Fresno, because my father had a lot of friends around there, you know. 
And my uncle was in Stanford. My father's younger brother. He graduated 
Stanford. So, my father [inaudible] farming. Well, the rest of Japanese 
people, the ten families, they didn't stay. My father he doesn't want to move 
around, so, he stayed, and then, made friends with the Hakujin [Caucasian] 
people around there. You know, they're scattered out in the country . We 
stayed there till. .. . We must have come there 1909, because I was born in 
1910. Then, the war broke out. You know World War I finished. Then, my 
father decided to move to California. 

Oh. Around that time. 

You know, he had a brother. You know, younger brother at Stanford. Then, 


he had some friends. You know, that were born in that area. Hiroshima 


area. 
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Hiroshima people. 

It is a country area. There were some. 

Hiroshima ken people. 

Hiroshima ken people, somebody he knew. 

How many siblings did he have? And were they all here in the United 
States? 

The older brother, I think he came first and stayed in Berkeley. The 
oldest brother. 

And your father was next? 

Then younger brother, he graduated Stanford. 

That's remarkable for somebody. He was an issei, and he went to 
Stanford. What was his major? 

His major was engineering. 

Engineering. That's remarkable for that time. 

He was I guess pretty smart. He got pneumonia one year, And then my 
father had to send him to Arizona to get him well. You know, because 
Stanford was pretty cold. 

Damp in the Bay area. 

So, when you were a teenager, in Jogakko . . .. 

In central Cal. 

So when you came back. . . 

When I carne back was after I got married. 

So, let me see. 

From Oregon you carne to California, and then from California went back 
to Japan’? 

From Oregon, move to central California about 1919, and stayed until 
1922, or 3. 


So, you went to Japan when you were about 12 years old. 


My whole family went. 
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Oh, your whole family in 1922. 

My father, brother, and two girls. My brother died a year before. So, my 
brother died. [My father] was kind of depressed. He lost the boy. So,,. 
“Let's go see the grandparents.” 

So, [he was] the family man for that time, wasn't he? And he was very... 
Then, he decided not to come back. Because grandfather said. He worked 
in like a town office, out in the country, so it's a small place. Around a lot 
of people. [Inaudible] And then over the hill you know a lot of mothers 
had to work. 

So, were you about 11 when you went from California back to Japan? 
Was that about how old you were? Because you said when you went back 
to school in Japan, you had to go into the fourth grade. 

I went to a country school. Fifth grade. 

In Japan? 

Not knowing any Japanese, you know. English. 

So you stayed there until you finished jogakko? 

Yeah. 

Okay, what were your arts in Japan? Did you go through all the tea, the 
flower arrangements, any music? 

I went to four or five or six. And then high school four year. 

So, what were the things you liked? What did you like? 

Oh. Everything in general. 

You liked everything? You did well? 

Sewing, one year after. 

Yes, all Japanese women had to take sewing, didn't they? 

Relative, she was doing sewing, so went to help. And then, my uncle he's a 


Stanford graduate, you know. He came to visit us, he's from Yokohama. 


His wife, he married a Yokohama girl. And his wife had a girl same age as 


I. She's going to school, so she said, "You go with her." My father had 


helped him go through Stanford. So, he said, that's the way he wanted to 
pay back. I just got there, and didn't even go south. My husband [George 


Taro Akamatsu]|, he came to the island. You know, where my husband was 
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born. 
So, your husband was an_issei? [a person born in Japan| 
Issel. 
Oh, your husband was issei. Dr. Akamatsu was issei. 
He was issei. 
Okay, and you were kibei. 
He went to junior high and high school and college. 
In the United States, here? He was educated in junior high, high school 
and college here? 
In Japan. He graduated High School. 
Oh, he did graduate High School. 
Then he came over here after [inaudible] English. From scratch 
Right. 
From scratch, so he and his brother started from junior high. 
Just like my father-in-law, he had to start in grammar school. 
Okay, while you were helping your uncle's family, that's when you met? 
He went to junior high and high school and college. Dr. AKamatsu? 
I met him. 
When you were in Yokohama? 
In Yokohama. 
Yokohama. 
Then, he carne. 
Okay, but he was issei. You know, he was a Japanese. 


Japanese citizen. 


And you got married in Japan? 
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No, he went to college, the university. No, he went to high school and he I 
guess. . . .|Inaudible] Let's see. Oh, he was one of the first one to become 
Christians in Walnut Grove. And then, bishop around that area got to 
know him. He wanted him to go to Emory University [Atlanta, Georgia] 
which is more religious school, Methodist. So, he was there, taking 
premed for college. He went high school in Courtland, California, then 
went to college in Emory. And he was going to stay in California, but this 
Bishop Baker, he sent him all the way to Georgia. You know, those days, 
you take a train and in those days, take three or four days. No airplane. 
But you were already married then? 

No, no. not married. He was already twenty something. But he wasn't 
[married]. When he was in Japan he was only 16, 17. He finished Japan's 
high school in Japan. And then, went High School over here. And 
graduated high school ‘23. Then, Bishop Baker sent him to Emory 
University. So, he stayed there four years in college. And three years in 
Emory University. 

So, when did you join him? 

Or when did you... 

He went to three years in Emory University, and one year, his last year, he 
carne back to California and went to Stanford, and he graduated Stanford. 
And started medical school in San Francisco. I think it was U.C. 
[University of California at San Francisco]. But then, his eyes got bad. So, 
he says there's a good doctor in Japan. His uncle was a doctor, too. G.P. 
[general practitioner], you know, said, "Come back. There is a very good 
Japanese eye doctor in Kyoto, Japan." So, he got well. He stayed a year. 
Is that when he met you? Oh, so when he went back to get treatment for 
his eyes, someone must have introduced you two... 


Yeah, treat his eyes, then was able to come back to the United States. But 


his aunt says, "You gotta find a wife." You know. His age. "Gotta find a 
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girl before you go back." So, she started looking. Even went to the city to 
see who was born in America. That's why. 

Y our aunt was the one that was the baishaku [matchmaker]. She was 
baishaku? She was the go-between. Y our aunt was. 

Well, yeah. She was the one who located me. Then, told me to come to 
visit the uncle's place and met, and decided to get married. 

Did you like him at first sight? 

I liked him [inaudible] I think. 

Then, he must have been in his twenties. 

Yeah, [30 or 31] years old, because he was already in a college, you know. 
So, how long after you met did you get married? How long did you have? 
Oh, not too long. About a month or so. 

Is that right? 

First, he came up to Yokohama where I was staying with my uncle. We 
went back to Hiroshima to get engaged. You know, it takes about a month. 
[We had a honeymoon] and came back to the United States in April. 

By himself or together? 

Together. 

So, just the two of you at that time then, so did you have a formal wedding 
or was it pretty simple? 

Yeah, some of the engagement, because otherwise, at that time, I wouldn't 
be able to get a license. 

Oh, why is that? 

Oh, I would lose my citizenship. 

Oh. 

He didn't have a citizenship. 

That's right. At those times yeah. If you marry an issei, you will lose 


your citizenship. 


Yeah, I would lose the citizenship. 1930s. 
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The law changed though. 

From 1931 it was okay. 

So, then you had to come back here to get married. Officially, 

Yeah. So, we got married in Seattle. We got a license. 

Oh, I see. That's right. | didn't know that you had to do all that. 

Yeah, so we got married and went to Oregon. He had a friend there. 

I see, because all your family was already back in Japan. And most of his 
family in California? 

His family was in California. I guess his two brothers were in California. 
They all graduated high school in Japan. 

So, they must have been high achievers, smart boys. They were into 
education? 

Well, at least they tried. 

Well, for issei that was pretty brave. 

Well, the first one, MD [medical doctor], and the second one he didn't care 
about education. So, he went to business, and the third one was a minister. 
Methodist minister for 31 years. 

And he became an engineer. 

New York. 

How was it when you learned he was a Christian? Did you convert easily? 
No, that didn't bother me. 

It didn't bother you. Y ou accepted it. 


Yeah, because I was Christian before I went to Japan. 


Okay, now we are going to move on into World War II. Now, when you 


heard about Pearl Harbor, what and where were you? What were you 
doing? 

In Walnut Grove, California. 

You were in Walnut Grove then. 


He was practicing. 
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He was already practicing. Was that his first place of practice? 


Yes. His first practice. 


Okay. Was he serving mostly Japanese Americans, Japanese? 


Mostly Japanese around there. 

There were a lot of farmers, so they really needed the doctor there. 

Yes, around there. You know. 

So, he was general practice? 

General Practice. The parents. Before he came, this Reverend, Methodist 
minister, he was taking these kids to doctors in the city. Caucasians. I 
guess he spoke a little English. The parents couldn't speak English. Took 
the kids for appendix and ear. So, my husband was finished at Emory, 
He was a perfect doctor for that. 

He got a California license. 

[ think Gloria [Imagire] was telling me that when you were in Emory, you 
had to work as a waitress for a while. 

That's the easiest. Because two Japanese families had restaurants 

Oh. 

Chinese American dishes. And then, we roomed and boarded with them. 
That was the easiest. But my husband had a friend there, already. 

It's interesting. How we find our little niches. 

Pre-med, he was there for four or five years. His friend already, so. . . 
We got married and then he decided to go to Emory first. Went back to 
Georgia again after staying in Walnut Grove about a half a year. So, we 
stayed in Walnut Grove about a half a year. 

I see. That's when you went back. 

See, that was in spring, so then, in the fall, he went back to Emory. And 
then, joined the Medical School. I think anyway, he went to bachelor's 


[degree] before he stayed out for one year in Japan. 
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Did you do a lot of things to help him when he was going to the Medical 
School? 

Well, in a restaurant. Because there were two Japanese families owned a 
restaurant. Waitress. 

Very good. So, you did a variety of things. 

Working at the restaurant, see, we got room and board. 

So, you were willing to help out. 

Okay, we are going back to Walnut Grove. That's in World War Hi. Was 
declared. 

He was practicing in Walnut Grove. 

Right. So, okay. From there, did your husband get a special assignment 
because . . . or did you evacuate with the rest’? 

We all had to evacuate. 

Okay, you went to which assembiy center? 

We had to go to Washington State because they didn't have enough 
Japanese doctors up there. 

Okay, now that was the Minidoka camp. The Idaho one. 

Washington. Seattle. The next day they opened the assembly center near 
Tacoma. 

Puyallup. 

Puyallup. 

I was there. 

Oh, you were there? 

Yes 

You were in Washington. 

Right. 

Puyallup. And, then when Tule Lake opened up, he went to Tule Lake. 


because he complained about Washington being too rainy. He must have 


complained to somebody, said, "I don't like this weather." Only one day. 
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So, he got sent to Tule Lake. First when they didn't have anything. The 
first Japanese were digging weeds from the ground. 

All camps were like that. Not only Tule Lake. 

So, that's how come we went to Tule Lake. 

How long did you stay in Tule Lake? 

1943. We had that "no-no" and segregation. 

My father-in-law. ... 

He went to Marysville. The Itos went to Marysville. He got sent to 
Portland because they needed a doctor there. California had more Japanese 
doctors. Dr. Ito [inaudible] they got to go to Portland. We went to Seattle 
and went to assembly center near, I forgot the town. Olympia. Not far as 
Olympia. 

Tacoma is between Olympia and Seattle. 

Puyallup. 

Puyallup, right. 


{End Tape I, Side | 
{Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 
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How did you feel as someone who was educated in Japan? How did you 
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I didn't feel scared. 
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They never came to the United States. 

So, they were in Japan. Now, you're here, Japan is now your enemy. How 
did you feel? 

It was quite a while after I came back. 


You feel helpless, don't you? 


Well. You can't do anything. You had to do whatever we had to do. 
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You were in Tule Lake. Now what did you do? 

Oh, the folks had a restaurant. 

In camp? No, no. We're talking about camp, now. In camp. In Tule Lake. 
Your husband was a doctor at the camp hospital. 

We were in Walnut Grove for four years before we went into camp. 

So, now your husband is working at Tule Lake, as a doctor, right? And he 
was getting paid, how much? You said, nineteen dollars a month. 

$19.00. 

And that was top pay, wasn't it? 

Were you also working in the hospital? 

No, I worked in an office. 

What kind of office? 

Social Welfare. 

Social Welfare. Okay, did you have any training for Social Welfare? 

No, whatever around there. A lot of people have to . . . some went to Tule 
Lake, some went to. . .. The area they sent. So, a lot of families want to get 


together. The broken families want to get together. I did the transferring 
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AKAMATSU: _ I forgot it. I used just Japanese. I forgot until we came back. Had to 
relearn . 

ITO: So, you had to relearn that again. 

AKAMATSU: We're here and read the newspaper. It kind of comes back to me. 

KANEMOTO: We're going to move on and we're going to talk about the World War II in 
camp. What is the thing that you remember. The worst thing that you 
remember about camp? 

AKAMATSU: The worst thing is about the war breaking out. The Japan's war. We didn't 
feel too good about it. 


KANEMOTO: What about your surroundings in the camp? Did you like any of it at all? 
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KANEMOTO: They got used. For $16.00 a month. 
ITO: Did you help in the schools at all? 
AKAMATSU: No, no. 

(TO: Office work, I see. 


AKAMATSU: They were transfers. You know, a lot of families got broken up because of 


YARNTRAINTS:- When Aid unr leave 


AKRAMAIESU: L945. 
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Yes. In '43 when there was the "no-no." [Refers to the loyalty 
questionnaire response] We had to go to Minidoka [Idaho]. 
Oh, you went to Minidoka? 

Because, you know, my husband was not a "no-no." 

And he's an issei. 

He's an issei. Our family was not a "no-no." So, we went to Minidoka and 
stayed there. 

When did you leave there? 

‘45. 

You left Minidoka in '45? And where did you go from there? 
Walnut Grove. 

You went back to Walnut Grove. 

Did Walnut Grove accept you? 

Sure. 

No problems? 

No problems. 

So, you never faced any racial prejudice, at all? 

Some Japanese went back, too. 

Well, you were very lucky then, because many people had problems. 
There were people they knew, like the postmaster. 

And your husband is in a welcome position. 


The hakujins [Caucasians] they knew Japanese. Walnut Grove's hakujins. 


So, you had some friends there that helped you get resettled back in 


Walnut Grove? 

Yes, [inaudible]. 

Yes, you were very lucky. Who helped you most? I remember you 
mentioning the church. Did the church kind of help you in any special 
way? The whole community welcomed you back? 


Weill, we had [inaudible] ourselves. 
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You were self-sufficient. 

My husband's folks had a restaurant. And business. 

In Walnut Grove? 

Yes. 

So, this was after the war or before the war they had the restaurant? 
Before the war from 1915. So they had a restaurant downtown. 

Then when the war broke out, they had to sell the restaurant, and after the 
war they carne back to Walnut Grove and they tried to reopen the 
restaurant? 

No. After the war, we carne back to Sacramento because we didn't want to 
go back to Walnut Grove, because there is no hospital there. 

Oh, that's right. 

He didn't want to go back to Walnut Grove. Dr. Yamao. He was a 
Japanese doctor from Japan. 

Yamao? 

Yamao. Doctor from Japan was in Walnut Grove. After the war he decided 
to go back to Japan. So, Walnut Grove created a vacancy. 

So, had to find a place. 

A country place. 

After leaving Minidoka, you came back to Sacramento, rather than to get 
back to Walnut Grove, is that right? 


After Minidoka, yes. You know those people, a lot of them stayed in 


Denver and Chicago, and Minnesota. Didn't go back, anyway, started with 


very few. Caucasians and different nationalities went into Walnut Grove. 
So, he decided that since Sacramento was a little bigger and had a hospital, 
he would come back to Sacramento. 

Sutter Hospital. Before the war. 

Yes, because Ken was telling me that when he and his dad left Minidoka, 


they stayed with you and doctor for a while. 
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Yes. From Minidoka. Their house wasn't open. Somebody was in it. 

They were living there, right. They didn't .have a place to go, and so he said 
that he and his dad stayed with you and doctor for a while. 

Slept in the same room 

Oh, wow. Getting cozy. 

Like a fish. 

Like sardines? [Chuckles] Well, because of the doctor's occupation you 
were welcomed. Things went a little more smoothly than for some people 
with children. You know, they were not welcome. They met with prejudice. 
I don't think Walnut Grove was like that. 

Well, you were very lucky. 

You know Walnut Grove. A Japanese town and then, Japanese had the 
stores and groceries. I think cities were more like that. 

Everybody's close. Now, I'm moving on to recent years because you've 
lived a long time. There's lots to cover after the war. It's sixty years, right? 
So, what are the most important things that happened to you since camp. 
Doctor passed away, when? 

He didn't die until [1968]. 

Well, we can fill that in later. 

Do you remember how old he was? 

I've got over at the other house. I've got a book about. . . 

Yes. We hear that you kept a kind of a diary. That's wonderful. Y our niece, 
Hide, mentioned that you kept a log. You stayed very disciplined. This is 
wonderful. 


Writing aa little bit, you know. 


But you know... 
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19 
They asked about family. The doctors of Los Angeles' Medical Society. 
They interviewed the doctors wives, family. Young doctors. They put out a 
book. 
Was it about the Japanese doctors? 
Yes. What happened after the war. I got some things in there. 
I think Hide said she will share some of it with us. But, what I'm saying is, 
for your age, to write all this down, you are well educated, you kept it and 
you used your education for those positive things. 
Not well educated. 
Well, you made the most of it. What you have. That's wonderful. That's 
wonderful. And this is why you were so compatible with the doctor. You 
know you can have a smart husband and a dumb wife. I don't think that 
will match. [Chuckles] That's wonderful. We thank you for that. Is there 
anything that makes you really happy since the war? Accomplishments 
you have had? What big things can you say you feel good about, after 
camp? 
Well nothing was bad. 
Nothing was bad. 
You just have to face [inaudible]. 
Y ou are a very positive person then. 
[inaudible] my husband ... 
Get along? And you have to be a wonderful person, too, to get along. 
You had to take care of your in-laws, didn't you. Doctor Akamatsu passed 
away, was it before your mother-in-law that you were caring for? 
My mother-in-law lived to . . . longer than my husband. 
But her husband. Y our father-in-law had died earlier? 


My father-in-law died, let's see when did he die? 


' [Naomi Hirahara and Gwenn M. Jensen, Silent Scars of Healing Hands: Oral Histories of Japanese 
American Doctors in World War II Detention Camps, Published by the Center for oral and Public History 
at California State University, Fullerton, 2004] 
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20 
Much earlier. 
I guess he was gone in the late 19. . . 
Were you always active in the Methodist Church . As soon as you came 
back to Sacramento, you started becoming active in the church? 
Yes. Walnut Grove Church I just started. 
You mean hakujin? [Caucasian] 
No. [The Walnut Grove] Japanese small church. 
Japanese Methodist Church? 
Just started. 
After the war? 
No, before the war. 
You came back to Sacramento, after the war, you went back to that church. 
No. Sacramento Church. 
Then you belonged to the Sacramento Church. That was on P Street? or O 
Street? 
For a while. 
And then they moved over to Franklin Boulevard. [Sacramento Japanese 
United Methodist Church, 6929 Franklin Boulevard] 
That's the Methodist Church. All the churches they closed up. The first 
one that opened up was the Japanese Parkview Presbyterian Church on T 
Street. We went there for a while. 
Oh, you did? 
Then, Mr. Osuga was the boss of the Methodist Church. The church was 
full with the members' goods. 
Oh, storage. 
Lots of storage. So, we had a [inaudible]. So, Mr. Osuga, he was kind of 
the boss of the Sacramento Church. 


I think you were very helpful, helping the people that came back from 


camp to get settled in Sacramento, weren't you? You and doctor? 
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I couldn't say, but whatever I could. 

We've heard some good things about you. 

You've been very active with the church and really helping the people. 
Okay, we're going to go back to ... 

My English came back. Bilingual, you know. My childhood English. 

The accent is not there. The Japanese accent. Your early English is 
American. 

Yes, 1910. 

I want to go back again to after the war. Now, it took a little while, fifty 
years to get the redress and the reparations. Do you know what I am 
talking about? How did you feel about it? 

Well, I thought, we couldn't do anything about it, but the young JACL 
[Japanese American Citizens League], they were doing a good job. 

Good job. I don't think you were ... you never needed, but constitutionally 
that was the right thing. Do you agree? 

Yes. 

This is what we try to teach our American kids, that because of the 
Constitution, we were [inaudible] and we proved that it does work. You 
know. If you don't do anything about it, it would be just a piece of paper. 
So, it should be supported. That's what JACL did. There were some smart 
people, you know. 

Well, you were right behind it, so, it took all of us. So now, in recent times, 
you've been doing mostly what? You've been working. In recent years, 
you've been working at the Methodist Church? United Methodist Church? 
That's the way you spent most of your time? 

After my husband died ... he died in "70. [He died January 12, 1968. ] 
You were always active in the Methodist Church, but you became more 


active. Was that when you moved from that big house on Wentworth? 


No, I stayed there. My husband died while we were still there. 
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You and your mother-in-law lived there for a while. 
My mother-in-law lived there. 
I know that your own mother would come visit you from Japan. 
For four or five months. 
And stayed with you. Was that at the Wentworth house, also? 
Yes, that was at the Wentworth. 


That must have been one of the happy times? Tanoshimi, huh? 


And you would go back to Japan and visit her, too? 

I didn't go back. 

Okay, now. Coming back to your church there, I understand that you were 
very instrumental in membership. You were very helpful in getting the 
members, you knew the different people, and you helped out at the bazaars, 
you got the flowers for services that were held at the church. We talk good 
things about you behind your back. 

We had a big yard, so ... 

Oh, that's where you get your flowers. 

We had to grow some flowers. 

Oh-h, how wonderful. You know that's what I would rather have than some 
expensive flowers from the florist. 

Fruit trees. You know, one peach tree and he died before [inaudible] 

So, you really enjoyed gardening? 


WelL .. 


KANEMOTO AND ITO: [Chuckles] 
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Had to. 

Just like my mother-in-law. She had to do all the watering and everything 
because doctor would buy all these camellias, and buy all these plants. 
Emma [Nakamura] said you were beginning to help out with the manju [a 


Japanese confection], too. Is that right? 


Oh, yes. I was helping. 
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Your little bit is a lot. 
For the bazaar. For the fundraiser. That's pretty big fundraising items for 
your bazaar. Right? 
Emma got it started, you know. Since she [inaudible] making anko [the red 
bean paste]. [Inaudible] I was just going. 
If you are giving any advice to young people today, what would you tell 
them? 
I don't know. I can't tell them anything. 
What do you think really helped you along, because when you were in 
camp, it must have been very hard. What do you think it was that kept you 
going? 
Perseverance, I think. 
Was that what you got from your parents in Japan? Something that they 
had? 
When I grew up. 
Kept the family together, helped each other out. I could see that, because 
you took care of each other. You did. 
And it seems like your religion was very helpful to you. 
You know, my father, he thought about the family a lot. 
From the very beginning, I could feel that. 
Was he very religious, also? Was your father very religious? 
In Oregon, we didn't have a Buddhist church nearby. And we didn't have a 
Christian church nearby, so. 
It was whatever upbringing he had. 
Something, I didn't participate. Well, anyway, mostly school. I was six or 
seven when the war broke out. [World War I,1914-1918] 1910, so. I was 
six, I,was doing something. 


We’re coming pretty near the end. Is there anything else you would like to 


say? 
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Not much. 
Not much? If you think about it. . . 
At ninety five years, it's fortunate that I've survived this far. 
And you've done an awful lot. You've touched many people. 
I don't know about that. 
Do you have any questions to ask Midori [Ito] or me? 
Well, you're very lucky to have your niece, Hide [Tachibana]. . . . your 
nephew, Hide's brother, is that right? He's a doctor, or something? 
He's a doctor. He has a hakujin [Caucasian] wife,. She's very nice. 
You're very lucky that you have someone. You didn't have children of your 
own, but then, you have good relationship with your nieces and nephews. 
Oh, yeah. There in New York, there's a sister-in-law. They’re in 
Massachusetts now. Her husband died. He was a minister. He died in '81. 
Midori, do you have any other questions? 
No, not now. 
Do you hurt any where at all? I hope you are comfortable, very 
comfortable? You have some back pains. 
Is it arthritis in your back? 
I imagine so. 
But, you are one of the healthier ones here. 
I guess so. Not that sick enough to go in the bed. I don't have a residence 
now. This is my residence now, because I gave up the apartment and went 
into Merrill Gardens. And then Merrill Gardens, I got to where I couldn't 
do too much, 
I think they were saying that if the assisted living apartments opened up 
there that you might go back there, if you wanted to. 


JACL started assisted living place? You know, this group that built the. . . 


Asian community. 
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AKAMATSU: The nursing home. [Inaudible] trying to do a lot of things. Sick people. 


They have a day care. Transportation service. [Inaudible] They're trying to 
do it. A short time, too. Some people would stay a half a day. 

KANEMOTO: Midori and I try to keep in touch and use the facility, and we'll try to give 
back, too. 

AKAMATSU: There's good people in the JACL. Not thinking about themselves. 

[End Tape I, Side 2] 
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[SESSION I, July 4, 2005] 
[Begin Tape 2, Side 1] 
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This is Tape 2, Side 1. We are here today to ask for more information 
regarding Dr. [George Taro] Akamatsu and his practice. So, Mrs. 
Akamatsu, thank you for letting us record some more stories about Dr. 
Akamatsu. 

You're welcome. 

Let's see, can we start out by asking you his birthday? Do you remember 
his birthday? 

July 4th ... 

It was July fourth? Oh. 

July 4th, 1899. 

The fourth of July! 

So, today would be his birthday. 

And he passed away when? 

January 10, 1980... .[January 12, 1968] 

Well, we could find out. 

Anyway, January 10. 

And he was born in... 

Hiroshima,. 

Ono-michi, Hiroshima, Japan. So, he came to the United States for what 
reason? 

Well, his parents were here. 


His parents were here. What were they doing? Were they farmers? What 


kind of business were they in? 
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I think they had a restaurant started. 

And this was in what part of the United States? 

Walnut Grove, California. 

In Walnut Grove. I see. That's why he went back there to practice later on. 
Yes, yes. With a doctor. That doctor was a Japanese educated doctor. But, 
he left, so ... 

Do you remember his name? 

Doctor Yamao. 

Yamao? 

Y-A-M-A-O. We were going to practice some where, in California, 
because Oregon, he didn't like to go to Oregon and Washington. They 
require citizenship, and he's not a citizen. [He’s an alien. | 

Right, so that's how he ended up .. 

California was okay. 

So, his mom and dad came to the United States by themselves. Without 
any of the children. 

The father came first. And the mother came several years later. 

And they left the children with grandparents or something? 

Yes. They left the three boys with the grandfather and grandmother. In 
Ono-michi, Hiroshima. 

So how old do you think doctor was when he came to live with his parents 
who were already in Walnut Grove? How old was he? 

He must be eighteen or nineteen. 

He already would have finished high school in Japan. You told us earlier 
that he went to Emory University. Was that where he went, the first 
university? 


Yes, but he went to Walnut Grove and Courtland School. I think junior 


high school was Sacramento. They didn't have any closer to Walnut 


Grove, so he went to Sacramento. 
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Oh, there weren't too many schools then. 

Then he graduated high school then he went to Atlanta, Georgia. 

And you said that he was going to maybe theology? But then, he liked the 
science courses. 

The pastor sent him to become a minister. 

But, he liked the sciences. 

Dr. Imai was there. I mean, Mr. Imai [Keiichi Imai]. He wasn't quite a 
minister, but he was doing Christian work there. 

So, he [inaudible] him. 

Well, actually, he wouldn't be able to talk with the farmers you know. So, 
Mr. Imai became a close friend. He attended the church. I guess helped a 
lot. Then the Bishop around that time, he heard about it or knew about it, 
and he recommended him to go become a minister. Emory University was 
good for Methodist ministers. 

Mr. Imai, Rev. Imai was which church? 

He was at Walnut Grove. 

In Walnut Grove. I see. He was ... 

Later on he went to Dinuba. 

Dinuba, okay. We like names. Okay. He went to Dinuba. That's further 
south. 

The Japanese Methodist had the five churches. Rev. Imai was one of the 
five ministers that served the Japanese Methodist Church, South. 

He [Dr. Akamatsu], had a lot of education. Midori and I were wondering, 
who financed all this? All the way to Georgia. 

That's the story. 

Well, that's the story. That's why we want to hear it. 

Of course, the parents helped. He worked a little before he went back to 


school. He stayed one summer in Walnut Grove. He packed fruit and a lot 


of yam. I think the folks helped most of it. I don't know. 
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Did they have such things as loans or grants? Or scholarships? 
No, I don't think they went for that at first. 
Being an alien it was even more difficult. This is why, he must have been a 
real achiever, an exceptional person. 
He did. College and medical school, I know he borrowed money. 
So then, when did he go back to Japan and meet you and get married? 
Well, 1899. [They were married on April 28, 1930 in Seattle, 
Washington. | 
That was his birthday. 
In '98 he graduated Stanford. 
So you were already here when he ... 
No, I was in Japan. 
You were still in Japan. 
He graduated from Stanford in July. I'm not so sure what. I heard he went 
to University of California [Berkeley | for a while. I don't know about that 
because I'm not sure. But, anyway, he graduated Stanford. 
So, he was already a doctor when he married you? When he went back to 
look for a wife. 
No, he was not quite. 
Not quite finished. 
He had just graduated and getting into pre-med. And his eyes got kind of 
bad and his uncle told him to come to Japan because there was a very good 
eye doctor in Kyoto. His friend. His uncle was a doctor, too. 
And it got better, | remember you mentioned ... 
Then his eye got okay. He stayed in Japan about a year, I think. Stayed 
until we met. We met in January ... 


You came back to the United States when? Do you remember the day that 


you came back to the United States? 
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Oh, it was April 20. We both had the friends. He had a friend in Seattle 


and I had a person, my sister-in-law. She's gone now. She went to the 
same school, high school. So, I asked if we could use her residence as a 
place to come. He used his friend's. And then we got a marriage license the 
next day. [Date of marriage was April 28, 1930 in Seattle Washington. | 
We didn't want to get the marriage license in Japan, just engaged, because 
we would lose our. .. 

You would lose. 

He didn't have citizenship. 

Right. And you lose your. That was a smart thing to do. At that time, that's 
how difficult it was because of the discrimination towards the Japanese. 
One year later it was okay. 
They changed the law? Okay, so his first practice was in Walnut Creek? 
Walnut Grove? 

Yes, he wanted to practice either in Washington or Oregon. Since 
Sacramento had six or seven doctors already. Japanese doctors. 

Were they all immigrant doctors? 

Yes, probably. 

Not too many niseis [persons born to immigrant Japanese]. They were all 
immigrants. 
The niseis were students, yet. All isseis [immigrants from Japan]. 

How many were there? Hanada and name a few. 

Can you remember their names? 

Dr. Harada and Dr. Kumamoto. 

Wasn't he a dentist? No, he was a doctor. 

There was two. Brother was a dentist. 


There was a Dr. Harada who was a doctor and a Dr. Harada who was a 


dentist. 
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Yes, dentist, too. A brother. Doctor Ito. There were more than three. 

At that time when ... 

Two interning in Sacramento. Dr. Sugiyama and Dr. forgetting his name. 
He went to San Diego. 

So, in those days, what kind of hours were they? The doctor's hours were 
twenty four hours of the day? Always on call? 

When he first started, when that doctor in Walnut Grove went back to 
Japan. So, any kind of hours, you know. 

So, basically, twenty four hours on call. So he replaced which doctor? 
Yamao. 

Yamao. That's right. He replaced. 

Did he have an office or did he work from his home? 

Office and home. [Inaudible] 

Oh, both. 

And the practice was from birth to death? Everything? 

General practice. 

General practice, but it did include delivery and taking care of terminal. .. 
Just say general practice, because when you need a specialist you can 
come to Sacramento and get him. 

Being in a rural area, you must have had some accidents. You have to take 
care of emergencies. 

He used Sutter Hospital. 

From Walnut Grove. 

From Walnut Grove. That was quite a distance. Sometimes three times a 
day. 

Oh, my. 


If somebody's critical, he'd come before opening Monday morning and 


then he'd come noon hour, then after work. In those days the freeway 


wasn't... 
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No. Two-lane roads if there was a road. 

Borden. Do you know where Borden is, after Walnut Grove? There was 
before you get into the .. 

And it was probably so dark at night. No light. No street lights. Oh, my 


goodness. 
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[inaudible] He slipped in the orchard one time. He said the car was okay. 


He was okay. So, you've had your share of worries and concerns. So, at 
that time, You took care of his office? 

Yes. No kids. The father and mother lived in their house. 

Oh, I see, that's right. His parents were still there. 

His parents were in Walnut Grove, and they had a restaurant. 


Oh, they had the restaurant. 


They still had the restaurant and they were working and the restaurant was 


in operation. 

They were still younger, you know. 

Was it a Japanese restaurant or just everything? 

Just anything. 

Anything. 

Not Japanese. You couldn't specialize. A regular restaurant for working 
people. 

It's still hard work. 

They did that, too. Almost the war ended. Just before the war, they quit. 
We want to compare the practice that he had in Tule Lake, in the camp. 
Now, how did he say it was? Was the camp dispensary or the hospital 
equipped sufficiently to take care of general practice? 

Eventually, it was. 

But at the beginning, it was probably ... 


Not sufficient. 


The same with medicine? 
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He was the first one to get to Tule Lake, because he complained about rain 
in Washington. 

Too much rain was getting to him, huh? 

Before Tule Lake opened up, we went to Washington, so we stayed when 
it was only temporary. 

You said, "Puyallup." You went to Puyallup. 

Some place. That's right hospital, yes. Not equipped with. .. Several cases 
they had to send it out, you know. 

Do you remember about how many hospital beds they had in Tule Lake? 
Tule Lake, four or five rooms. 

They had four or five rooms? Maybe double rooms with ten people. He 
did surgery, appendectomy and those things? General practice? 

I think that Dr. Hashiba was the surgeon. He came from Fresno. The 
surgeon. He did that. Hashiba. 

Okay, now. At the camp hospital, was there a Caucasian boss doctor? 
Yes. 

There was. How many other doctors? 

Oh, at Tule Lake, I remember Dr. Ito and Dr. Harada, Dr. Muramoto, he 
went somewhere else. Anyway, four or five. Dr. Hashiba was from Fresno 
and he was a surgeon already in Fresno. So, he did most of the surgery. 
But the ones they can't do at that facility, they sent it out. 

To where? Where would they go? 

I don't know where they sent it out, but Tule Lake. Maybe Newell? 

The nearby town? 

Nearby, Newell, was not a big place 


How did they communicate from the hospital to the doctor's home? Did 


they have a special telephone connected in those days? 


No. 
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So, somebody came and called him when they needed him. 

Yes. They had to. They had drivers. The hospital had drivers. 

So how far was your quarters from the hospital? 

Oh, maybe about a mile. 

A mile! 

Well, Tule Lake was quite a big camp. 

It was spread out. 

There was a fence behind the hospital and there's quite a bit of space there, 
between the barracks. I wouldn't say a mile. Maybe it's half a mile instead. 
So, you were at Tule Lake for about a year? 

Tule Lake, we stayed '42 to '43, November. 

And then you were sent to Minidoka [Idaho]. 

You know, because they said, "No-no", they segregated. 

Right, the loyalty question number 27 and number 28. So, he was 
transferred to Minidoka. 

Yes, we got Minidoka. 

Did you have a choice? 

We requested Colorado because Walnut Grove went to Colorado 

{| Amache]. 

Okay that's what we want to hear. Now, how did it compare? Was it better 
or worse? 


Same. 


Same. A lot of them went to Heart Mountain, Wyoming, you know. We 


would rather go to Idaho because relatives close by. Not too far. It was like 
10-20 miles. 

What was interesting now, Hide, your niece Hide. Now was her father and 
Dr. Akamatsu brothers? 

Brothers. 


What did Hide's father do? 
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He went to work for ... 
He was not a doctor. 
Is he the one that went to Stanford? 
My husband was the one that went to Stanford. And then the second one, 
he didn't care about school, so he just went to junior college. 
This is Hide's father was .... 
Junior college. And then after my husband and I got married and came 
back to Walnut Grove, then he was helping the folks with the restaurant. 
He was in junior college. 
Hide was saying that she did not go to camp. She didn't have to go to 
camp. 
Well, she was born in Minnesota. St. Paul. 
So, Dr. Akamatsu's brother did not go to camp either, then. 
No, he was in New York. He didn't have to go. 
That tells me that they were a very adventuresome family. They were not 
afraid ... 
To go out and try different things. 
They were already living there. 
No, you know to go there to begin with in those days. 
You think so? 
Oh, yes. They were Japanese American pioneers. 
He and his wife were living and working in New York? Before the war? 
Who? 
Hide's. 
Hide's father went to work for this Mr. Watanabe Trading. 
On the east coast? 
Import and export store. He and another fellow, went to work for him, and 


while he was there, he went to see my friend who was in Seattle. We 


graduated from the same school. 
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In Japan. 

Her folks were born in Seattle, so after she graduated high school, she 
came back to .... They had a Japanese restaurant, like sushi and everything. 
So she came there and went to high school. She graduated from Jogakko 
in Hiroshima. The same one. 

From Minidoka then my father-in-law and Dr. Akamatsu and you went to 
lowa? 

Yes, at separate times. I mean different months. Your father-in-law stayed 
longer. 

I see. And what was the reason that you went? Just to get more training 
More pay, I think. 

More pay. [chuckles] 

Because when you're in camp, you only get $19.00 [per month]. 

Now, how much were you making? You said you were doing some clerical 
work at camp. 

Well, let's see. The middle. 

$16, I think. 

I think it was $16.00 [per month]. The lowest was $13.00 [$12.00 per 
month]. 

So, at Minidoka you were doing the same kind of clerical work, or were 
you doing anything with the hospital? 

Let's see, Tule Lake, I worked for the Social Welfare. You know, a lot of 
people came to camp from different areas. 

So, you would help them get adjusted. 

Yes, there was a manager there, a hakujin [Caucasian] manager. What we 
had to do at Tule Lake at first, a lot of families want to get together. Like 
their kids were in a college in a different town. They didn't get to go to 


same camp. They had to get transfers and W.R.A. [War Relocation 


Authority | had to do that. 
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And you're bi-lingual. Your Japanese and English helped, didn't it? You 
said your Japanese helped the isseis. 


I knew enough English. 


So, you could help them. In many cases there were issei parents and the 


children were nisei. 


Well,, fifth grade education in America before we went back to Japan. 


So, when you went to Minidoka, you were doing something different. Or 


was it sort of the same thing? 

Just went into that Welfare Department. 

Also at Minidoka? 

Yes. We were writing letters. Not perfect, but. . . . 

Y ou weren't involved at the hospital, then? 

Then, when we went to Heart Mountain [Wyoming], I went into the 
hospital 

Now, when did you go to Heart Mountain? 

No, Minidoka. Not Heart Mountain. Heart Mountain's in Wyoming. 
[Chuckles | 

You went to Idaho. 

I went in to the hospital. So, | went to work in the lab. 

Oh, you worked in the lab. My, you were versatile. 

What sort of things did they have you doing? 


I could do blood counts. 


Oh. How interesting you liked doing that kind of thing? 
Well ... 


Blood count. That's technical. 
They trained you, though. 
They trained you? Your husband probably trained you when he was in 


private practice. 
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I think that in Walnut Grove, like my husband had to do everything. He 
liked the microscope. Lab work. In Tule Lake, I didn't do lab work. I went 
into that office. Then, in Minidoka, I went into the hospital. 
Oh, okay. That clarifies it. 
Did you enjoy that more? Did you like that better than the office work? 
It didn't matter to me. 
Well, you are very accepting and accommodating. You always make things 
easy for other people. You are very appreciated wherever you go, I see. 


Well, some things. 


Did the doctor or you have hobbies? Did you have other things? Hobbies? 


Well, my husband had bonsai, and then they were, his friends making 
woodwork. 

Did you do some woodwork, too? What about you? Did you do any 
knitting and .... ? 

I think you did quite a bit of sewing, didn't you? I think you are a good 
seamstress. 


I don't know what I did ... 


[End Tape 2, Side 1] 
[Begin Tape 2, Side 2] 
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Oh, so this camp life, the biggest thing was the interruption of your life, 
wasn't it? 

YEs. 

For doctors especially, you have to build up your practice, and so that was 
a big loss. We all lost. 

[inaudible] We didn't make the earnings for four years. 

Exactly. Well, we all lost, but I know your doctor ... 

The doctors lost a lot. 


Exactly. 
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It must have been quite hard, because, like you said, he probably had loans 
that he was probably trying to pay back, also school and opening the 
practice [inaudible]. 

You know, borrow money. Friends were good. 

Of course, everybody was kind of in the same boat. 

And then, his brother, Hide's father, he went to Nebraska and opened a .. . 
later on he bought a store. The owner of that store, a Japanese couple went 
back to Japan, so they bought the store and they operated that. 

Was that in Minnesota? You said Hide was born in Minnesota. 

Yes, St. Paul. 

So, was the store in Minnesota? 

Store in Minnesota. They bought that store and her father [inaudible] 
Were running the store. Was it a dry goods store? 

No, Japanese gift store. 

Oh, gift store. St. Paul. Oh. That was a pretty big city wasn't it? 

Fairly big city. 

Minneapolis was bigger. It was in St. Paul. Was cozier. 

Probably about the size of Sacramento. 

Dr. Terami who had a California [inaudible]. California he got a PhD and 
he teaching, couldn't get a job, you know. Because he's an alien. He was 
teaching Walnut Grove, you know Japanese school. He and his wife. 
That's a shame. 

Walnut Grove farmers couldn't pay some amounts, so he had to work 
without pay. At St. Paul, he had a PhD in arithmetic. He graduated with a 


doctor's degree from the University of California [Berkeley], so he got a 


job right away. Fifteen hours a week. You know college. He says, "I will 


donate fifteen hours a week, and then I make so much more." 


Than he was making when he was in Walnut Grove. 
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This is why we want it in the history because things have changed now. It 
took a long time, but I think today's kids really should know what their 
ancestors went through. 
And he died in Minnesota and she came back to Sacramento. She was 
from Walnut Grove, too. While we were in Sacramento, she came back. 
And she died in Sacramento. 
Okay, now let me see now. Did doctor ever practice in Sacramento toward 
the end? 
Towards the end until he died 
Till he died. Now where was his office? Approximately. Can you give us 
the landmark? 
It was around where old ... 
Was it near Fourth Street? 
Fifth Street. And then, Fifth Street, City Redevelopment took over and then 
[inaudible] out of business. 
Right. Was his office near the church on 0 Street? Between Fourth and 
Fifth on O. Somewhere around there? Fifth and maybe between ... 
I think it was on Fourth Street. 
It was on Fourth. 
Close to a drug store. 
Oh, Mr. Hisatomi's drug store? 


Hakujin's. |Caucasian's]. K Street. 


Oh, hakujin's. And there was an Ouye's Drug Store, also. 


There was a hakujin's drug store. K and Fourth Street. 

When you left Minidoka, then you came back to Walnut Grove? Or did 
you come to Sacramento? 

We came right to Sacramento. 

Oh, you came to Sacramento. So, you didn't go back to Walnut Grove. . 


No. 
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Oh, I thought they did. That's the way I understood it. 

People weren't coming back. 

Oh, to Walnut Grove. 

Oh, I see. That makes sense. 

A lot of them settled in Colorado, Minnesota, Chicago [inaudible] 

Okay, that makes sense. We didn't hear it that way 

You know, their kids were somewhere .... [inaudible] 

The people gave up their farming, so they had no need to go back to 
Walnut Grove. 

So, you were able to find a home in Sacramento? 

Oh, we rented. 

So, did you practice from the home for a while until he was able to find an 
office? 

Sakai grocery store was already here, in Sacramento. And then, I don't 
know who ... I guess Mr. Sakai came back first to investigate Sacramento, 
how it was going to be. You know. He came on the train. He didn't know 
how to ride the bus system. He walked from the station to the Sacramento 
Bee office, 21st Street. 

Oh, my goodness. 

He's not the kind that walks. And then Mr. Sakai, you know Sakai 
Grocery Store was on Fourth Street, I think. And she was there from 
February [1945]. And my husband [inaudible] in August [inaudible] 

So, you left together. He did not come ahead of you. 

He came ahead to investigate Sacramento. 

Dr. Akamatsu did? 

Yes. Then he got, I don't know how he found out, but Mr. Sakai, William 
Sakai's father. 


He got in touch with Mr. Sakai, and then he told you to come there. 


AKAMATSU: 


ITO: 
AKAMATSU: 
ITO: 
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Then he went, let's see, he searched around, so he went back to camp, then 
his cousin got us our old car. And we drove that old Dodge, I think, to 
Sacramento. 

Oh, my goodness, from Minidoka? [inaudible] 

Minidoka to Nevada and then Reno. 

You didn't have any trouble getting gas? You didn't find there was any 


discrimination? 


AKAMATSU: I don't think he had any. Then, the first two nights, Mr. Sakai ... you know 


ITO: 
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ro: 
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ITO: 
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Daggett, the Sacramento Memorial, the father was Daggett. He had his 
place on Fifth Street. 

Right, right. 

And he got us some place to sleep there until we found an apartment. 

Oh, I see. That was near the Buddhist Church, because the Buddhist 
Church was Fourth and O [Streets]. 

Fifth Street, I think it was. Daggett was on Fifth Street. Stockton 
Boulevard. 

Then you went to Stockton Boulevard. 

He did. Daggett. 

Oh, Daggett did, afterwards. 

Sacramento Memorial [inaudible]. 

Oh, I see. Later. Oh, yes, much later. Because I remember Daggett being 
there when I was .... 

On Fifth Street. Yes, because the town got larger. 

I think I'm going to put a closure to this. Is there any last things you would 
like to say? For posterity? Any message? We'd like to thank you for your 
oral history regarding Dr. Akamatsu and yourself, for all the things that 


you gave to the community. Thank you. 


Yes, you're welcome, but anyway, it's some experience that we can't forget. 
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KANEMOTO: Yes, that's right, and this is why we're doing this. Midori, do you have any 
last words? 

ITO: It was so wonderful that you have been such a supporter of the Japanese 
Methodist Church all those years, too. Leading them from where they were 
on O Street and then when they moved to Franklin Boulevard. That was a 
pretty big move. 

AKAMATSU: Yes, Mr. Osuga had a lot of members [property] stored in that church. 
Y our dad's [inaudible] up here. 


AKAMATSU: Oh, so they used the Methodist Church facility for storage during the war. 


We opened from that [Park View] Presbyterian Church. They opened up 


first. 


{End of interview | 
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Yasuka Akamatsu 


An Interview About the Life of Her Husband 


Dr. George Taro Akamatsu 
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Yasuka Akamatsu was born on October 23, 1910 in The Dalles, 
Oregon where her father, Sanji Furui, and her mother, Tsuruo Tamura Furui, 
had a farm. Her father first immigrated to the US in 1905 and returned to 
Japan for his marriage, arranged by family relatives. Living near Mount 
Hood, Yasuka and her brother, Tadashi, and sister, Mary, attended school. 
Because there were no Japanese families in the area, her mother learned 
American-style cooking from Caucasian neighbors. Yasuka remembers 
rolling bandages out of old sheets during World War I. In the spring of 1919, 
the family moved to Selma, California where Sanji Furui had a cousin. 
Unfortunately, it was here that her brother died in 1921 from complications 
from measles. This so depressed her father, that he proposed a trip to Japan 
to visit his parents. When they were planning to return to the US, her 
grandparents urged her parents to leave Yasuka and Mary with them. 
Instead, her father decided he did not want to leave his children so the whole 
family stayed. Yasuka lost two years of school because she had no language 
skills in Japanese. After one year, the family moved to Hiroshima and she 
continued her education and graduated from high school in 1918. 


Dr. George Taro Akamatsu was born in Momoshima, Hiroshima-ken 
on July 4, 1899. After graduating from high school in Japan, he came to the 
US on December 29, 1916 to join his parents who were living in Walnut 
Grove, California. He then entered junior high school and graduated from 
high school in 1923. On the recommendation of a Methodist bishop, George 
entered Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia with the intention of becoming 
a minister. After three years, he transferred to Stanford University and 
graduated with a BA in 1927. Having changed career directions, he entered 
the University of California Medical School in the fall of 1928. However, in 
1929, eye problems prompted him to take a leave of absence. Persuaded by 
his uncle in Japan, he sailed for Kyoto where there was a specialist and his 
eye condition improved. At this time, 1930, his family encouraged him to 
marry and arranged for Yasuka and George to meet. The two returned to the 
US and were married in Seattle on April 28, 1930 whereupon Yasuka lost her 
citizenship because she married a non-citizen. Ironically, if they had waited 
one year, the law had been amended and she could have retained her 


Date: 
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Pages: 


citizenship. 


In the fall of 1931, the Akamatsus moved to Atlanta where George 
received his MA in biology from Emory University in 1932. He attended 
Emory University Medical School and received his MD in 1936. An 
internship at Columbus City Hospital, Columbus, Georgia,’ followed in 1936- 
37. He returned to California in 1938 and set up his practice in Walnut 
Grove, California. When World War II broke out, he was in his fourth year of 
family practice. He requested evacuation with Sacramento physicians, but the 
government had other plans. Because the Seattle area had fewer physicians, 
he and his family were moved north. They arrived in time to help with 
evacuee check-ups and on the same day were incarcerated in the Puyallup 
Assembly Center. After 40 days, they were transferred to Tule Lake, where 
Dr. Akamatsu was on staff at the hospital. After the segregation directive, the 
Akamatsus were moved to Minidoka where they stayed until the end of the 
war. 


In August 1945, Dr. and Mrs. Akamatsu and his parents traveled to 
Sacramento by car and stayed in an apartment found by earlier returning 
friends. Soon, Dr. Akamatsu found rooms in a hotel and began seeing 
patients. He soon found an office downtown but with redevelopment he later 
moved to an office closer to their home and practiced medicine until 
December 1, 1967. He suffered a stroke on that day and was hospitalized 
until his death on January 12, 1968. He had no time for retirement. 


One of his happiest days came on March 2, 1953 when he received his 
US citizenship. An avid fisherman, he and his wife spent many Wednesdays 
fishing around the area. Bonsai was another of his hobbies. As a physician, 
he did not have much spare time, but the family did attend the Japanese 
Methodist Church where patients would great him, “Hi Doc!” and proclaim 
him to be their favorite doctor. His wife Yasuka lives in Sacramento and is 
now ninety-two years of age. The interview is recorded on one 90-minute tape 
and was approximately 45 minutes in length. 


Tuesday, November 26, 2002 Time started: 1:35 p.m. 
Narrator’s residence Interviewer: Paul Tsuneishi 
28 Also present: Mits Koshiyama 


YA = Interviewee; PT = Interviewer 


" Now Called Columbus Regional Medical Center (710 Center Street, Columbus, GA 31901), the 
hospital was founded in 1836 near the steamboat wharf of the Chattahoochee River as a respite for 
the critically ill. Today it serves patients from west central Georgia and eastern Alabama. 
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Archival Institution: Japanese American National Museum 


Begin Tape 1, Side A, Counter 002 


It is Tuesday. It is November 26, 2002, about 1:35 pm, and we are at the residence of 
Mrs. Yasuka Akamatsu. Mrs. Akamatsu has just given me a written account of the nine 
questions that Gwenn Jensen has been kind enough to make so she could understand 
what kind of questions I am asking today. Now, Mrs. Akamatsu, you have also read the 
material that Gwenn Jensen has mailed you. After we are all through, I am going to 

have you to sign this form saying it’s okay to use this material, but what I will do when I 
have finished the first draft which is going on the tape right now, I will mail it to you for 


your approval. 
That’s what she said. 


For any corrections as necessary. Okay? Again, this is sponsored by the Japanese 
American Medical Association in conjunction with the Japanese American National 
Museum, and the UCLA Asian American Studies Center. This interview is being held 
in Sacramento, California, at the residence of Mrs. Akamatsu. The project is to be 
finalized in a book centered on health care trends of people of Japanese American 
ancestry during World War II. A transcript of your interview, which may be used ina 
public book, will be sent to you for your approval. At the completion of this project, 
your interview tape and transcript will be held and preserved within the permanent 
collection of the Japanese American National Museum in Los Angeles, and there may 
be available for use by researchers. Do you consent to this arrangement, Mrs. 
Akamatsu? 


Yes. It’s for the best. 


Yes. JAMA is interested in learning about your life and experiences with your past 


husband, with an emphasis on his experiences in and before the camps. I’d like to 


begin with some childhood background. First, I want to ask about your background, 


and then I will ask about your late husband, Dr. George Akamatsu’s background. 


Your full name again, birth name. 
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YA: 


PT: 


Yasuka Furui. 
Furui. And your birth date? 
10-23-10. 
And where were you born? 
The Dalles, Oregon.” 
Counter 044 
An additional question: Was your birth by midwife? 


I think so. Because Mr. Shimomura was a businessman in Portland. He sent ten 
families to The Dalles area to open up land. 

In Oregon. 

Oregon. It’s about nine or ten miles from there to open up the land. 

In farming? 

Yes, it was on the back side of Mount Hood. When they first arrived, it was not yet 
ready for farming. It was at the bottom of Mount Hood with weeds and rocks. He 
{[Mr. Shimomura] sent ten young couples there, and they had to make it into farmland. 


But you know, they stayed one year, and nine families left. That place, they couldn’t 
take it. 


This was maybe what year, if you had to guess. 

I was born in 1910, so 1908 or 1909. 

Okay. 

It’s just to open up the country. You don’t know what kind of soil it is. Nine families 
left. They stayed one year, and they couldn’t take it. They went back to Portland. 

I see. 


Counter 055 


? Derived from the French word for flagstone, dalle, the name, The Dalles, has been used since 1814, 
when French Canadian fur traders settled in the area. Eighty-eight miles east of Portland, it is 
located at a narrowing of the Columbia River on the Oregon side where there were great rapids, 
although The Dalles dam built in 1957 inundated the rapids. 
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But my father, he had a lot of perseverance, so he stayed there. 
What was his name? Full name? 

Sanji Furui. 

And your mother’s maiden name? 

Maiden name, Tsuruo Tamura. 

Right. And they were from where? What prefecture? 
Hiroshima-ken. 

Both of them. And how did they come to meet and get married? 


My father, I think he came about 1904 or 1905. He came first. And single. He 
worked around there, in a farm or a little bit on a railroad, or something with a bunch 


of young men. 
In Oregon? 


In Oregon. I don’t know what part of Oregon. Not too far from Portland, not too far 


from Portland. Somewhere in Oregon. 
And then his relatives told him to come back, “We found a wife for you.” 


So he went back. It must have been around 1908, He married her. You know 


she was not a picture bride. He went back and brought her back. 

A “baishakunin” [marriage broker] from the same area that he grew up? 
No. Relatives. 

Relatives. Okay. 


His relatives. So he went back and married her and brought her back. Came to 
Portland, Oregon, where Mr. Shimomura had some kind of trading company. He 
gathered ten couples to go to The Dalles, Oregon, to open up this land. It was not a 
good land. It was the back of Mount Hood. So they couldn’t take it. But my father 
decided to stay. That’s around 1909. 


That’s where you grew up. 


I stayed there until I was eight and a half. 
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Counter 081 
How many children, how many siblings? 
Three children. 
Were you the oldest? 
I'm the oldest. A brother two years younger, and a sister four years younger. 
And their names? 
My brother’s name was Tadashi, and my sister’s name was Mary. 
Okay. Very good. He had a Japanese name, and your sister had an American name? 
Only thing that was written in Japanese was “Born in America.” Her name was 
Mary. You know, there were no other Japanese, so they made friends with the 
Caucasian families. I guess those ladies helped and delivered us. All three of us. 
You know, around that time, there was no electricity, no light, no bathrooms. 
Bathroom was outside. We used kerosene lamps and lanterns. We used tubs for a bath. 
Toilets were outside. Later, when we were there, electricity came in. 
Did you have an “ofuro”? [Japanese style bathtub. ] 


No “ofuro.” We had to use a tub. And the hot water was from an iron stove. Can 
you imagine? Iron stove to cook. Heat the iron. Stove to bake. My mother did that. 
She learned how to make jelly, cooking and baking. And all from those “hakujin” 
[white] ladies, they were nice. And she helped my father with the farm. Those days, 


no machines. It was a horse with a trailer. You know, they pulled discs, levelers, etc. 
What kind of crops? Was it vegetables, or? 


Some vegetables. Some fruits. But the vegetables couldn’t be perishable because of 
that nine or ten miles from The Dalles, was the next town. And to bring the produce, 


it took him one day by horse and trailer. He goes early in the morning, and by the 


time he finishes and gets everything done, it was evening. So he had to stay 


overnight. 
So that was your childhood. 


That’s the beginning. Then when the Ford trucks came out, not the Model T, he 
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bought a Ford truck. Then he was able to take the produce and return in one day. See 
you can’t grow anything too perishable. It had to be melons or potatoes. The fruit 
had to be grapes and peaches and apricots. 
Sure. 
And then later in 1915, you could buy a Ford car, an automobile. He bought an 
automobile that went only thirty-five miles an hour. Then we got to ride to go to The 
Dalles sometimes. 

Counter 119 
I see. To go places. 
And then when I had to go to school, it was a one-room school. One teacher who 
teaches from first grade to eighth grade. I went to that school, and my father and mother 
were kind of afraid that I needed company so I went one year, and my brother went to 


the same school one year early so two of us could go together. We were two years apart. 


I passed on through, but my brother was one year early so he had to stay in the first 


grade for two years. First grade to eighth grade. One teacher. We had to compete with 
big hakujin boys, you know. And during second and third grades, I remember I 
computed arithmetic on the board with those big fellows. 


Then World War I started. I remember those days, to make bandages at school. 
We had to make bandages out of old sheets, then roll them. 


So that was your childhood. 
That’s my childhood. And I think I babysat from five. 
Age five years? 


Yes. You know my mother had to help father some times. She was a strong lady. She 
was well built. They took me to the hill one day, and they put the baby, my one-year- 
old sister on a canvas, and I had to watch her. And my brother was about three. I 
remember that. I put a little Thompson seedless grape. 


Thompson seedless grape. 


1 put it in the baby’s nose. [laughter] I got scolded! I can remember. 
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PT: — I would guess so. 
Counter 147 
YA: Anyway, my father, he had a cousin in Selma,’ California, and a younger brother who 
was at Stanford University. 
PT: His brother was at Stanford? 


YA: Yes. He came a little later from Japan. His brother graduated Stanford with aid from 


my father and scholarships. He was at Stanford and he had a cousin in Selma. 
PT: Selma, Oregon? 


YA: Selma, Washington, no, central California. So he [father] wanted to come down and 
see them. There were a lot of people like my father from Hiroshima. So he wanted to 
come down. We came down in, I thought it was 1918, but my relatives say it must be 
1919, spring. Right after the World War I. 

PT: So your childhood started up there in Oregon and then you came to California. 

YA: Central California. Then my brother died in 1921. We had come to central 
California in the spring of 1919, spring. I was in the third grade, and my brother was 
probably in the first grade. He had measles complications, and he died in 1921. So 
my Father got kind of depressed. 

So in 1922, spring, he said, “Let’s go to Japan and go see the old folks, 
grandpa and grandma.” 

So we took that “Shunyo Maru” [ocean liner named Shunyo Maru]. In those 
days it took two weeks to go on the boat to Japan. We went to see them, and I guess 
grandpa was working in the “yakuba.” You know what “yakuba” is? It’s the village 
office. We were just going to visit. 

Grandpa said, “If you two are planning to return to USA, leave the children here 


to learn Japanese.” 


You know, I didn’t have a chance to go to Japanese school in America, 


> Selma is in the heart of the San Joaquin Valley and the hub of the world’s raisin production in Fresno 
County. Today it is part of the Fresno metropolitan area. 
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“Nihongo” [Japanese] in Oregon and all that. Father said he didn’t want to leave the 
children alone. In those days, a lot of Issei took their children back to Japan and left 


them with their grandparents. 


So grandpa heard about those cases, so he said, “You two go back to America, if 


you want to go back, but leave the kids here with us. We’ll take care of them.” 


My father said, “No. I’m not going to leave the children by themselves. If 
they’re going to stay, we’ll stay.” 

And so, in 1922, we went back to Japan, and we stayed. I was in the fifth grade 
here, so I was supposed to go to the sixth grade over there and then high school. When 
you finish sixth grade theie, you have to take a high school entrance exam. But you 
know, in one year, I couldn’t catch up, so I went to fourth grade. My sister was four 
years younger, so she went to first grade. We stayed in the country school for one year, 
and then moved to Hiroshima City. Then I finished fifth and sixth grades and took an 


examination and entered high school in Japan. 
Counter 201 

When did you come back? 
Well, I graduated in 1918. Then I took some sewing and flower arranging and so 
forth. 

My uncle said, “Your father helped me finish school so come to my place to 
takes those courses in Japanese culture and art.” 

I got there and in about a month or so, my future husband was in Japan for a 


temporary leave because of eye trouble. 


At that time, he was already about thirty, his aunt started said, “You have to take 


a bride back to California.” 
So that’s where your husband comes in. 
Les 


Can I start reading these [notes], and then we’ll go back. These are the notes you 


prepared on your husband, George Taro Akamatsu, MD. I really appreciate them. 
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I didn’t put anything about myself in there. 
Counter 221 


That’s all nght. That’s why I wanted to have your part of it before we got into this. 
This is what Mrs. Akamatsu has written about her deceased husband, George Taro 
Akamatsu, MD: 
“George Akamatsu was practicing medicine as a general practitioner 
in Walnut Grove when World War II broke out on December 7, 1941. 
Immediately there was a curfew for all Japanese, but doctors were allowed to 


see patients and travel to hospitals.” 


I didn’t know that. 


“He was an alien, born in Momoshima’ in Hiroshima ken [prefecture] in 


Japan.” 

Momoshima was an island on the Inland Sea of Japan. 

[continues reading] 

“After graduating high school there, he came to the U.S.A., to join his 

parents who were already here in Walnut Grove, California, on December 29, 
1916. He entered junior high school and graduated from high school in 1923. 
He then entered Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, with the 
recommendation of Bishop Baker, who was a Methodist Church bishop in 
California area at that time, to become a minister. However, he changed his 
course to pre-med.” 

Are you saying that your husband was going to become a pastor? 

When he came to Walnut Grove as a young man, there was a pastor there. You had 

to have a friend, so he became friendly with the pastor. He must have worked hard 

and followed him, and he became a Christian in the few years he was there. That’s 


why the bishop knew about it, and he recommended that he go to Emory University 


* Momoshima is a small island southeast of Hiroshima in the approximate center of the Inland Sea of 
Japan. 
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to become a pastor. 
Let me continue then: 


“He stayed at Emory for three years and transferred to Stanford 
University in California and graduated with a B.A. in 1927. He then entered 
the University of California Medical School” in the fall of 1928, but he had to 


take a leave due to eye problems in 1929.” 


Question: Why did he transfer from a career in the ministry to medicine? Do you 


remember? Did he tell you? 

Counter 257 
He didn’t tell me but I think he liked that course better. 
He was just looking at the possibilities... 


I don’t know what made him change it. The ministry is pretty hard, too. His younger 


brother became a minister and served a New York church for thirty-one years. 
Reading: 
“He had an uncle in Japan who recommended him to see an eye 


specialist in Kyoto, Japan, where his condition began to improve. Meanwhile, 


his aunt started to look for a bride for him. 
This is what you were telling me. 
Reading: 
“He met Yasuka Furui in early 1930.” 
That’s when I was in Yokohama. 
Continues reading: 


“Yasuka Furui had U.S.A. citizenship. They were engaged and came 


back to Seattle, Washington, where she had a friend who had graduated from 


* Founded in 1861 as the Toland Medical College, it is the oldest, continuously operating, medical 
school in the west. It affiliated with the University of California in 1873, and in 1895 the school was 
given 13 acres on Mount Parnassus near Golden Gate Park. The University of California assumed 
financial responsibility in 1901 and in 1970 it was renamed the University of California San 
Francisco. 
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the same high school in Japan. (This friend later became my sister-in-law by 
marrying my husband’s brother, William.) They were married in Seattle, on 


April 28, 1930. She lost her citizenship.” 
YA: You lost your citizenship by marrying an alien? 
PT: | Ohvyes, in those days, you lost your citizenship by marrying an alien. 


YA: Idid. I lost my citizenship. If I had waited until March of 1931, I would not lose it, 
as a new law came into effect that year. 
Counter 272 
PT: Reading: 

“She lost her citizenship by marrying an alien. Later in 1937, she 
regained her citizenship. George Akamatsu thought he should not rush back 
to school. They both stayed in Walnut Grove, California, with his parents 
until the summer of 1931. In the fall of 1931, he decided to go back to Emory 
University, so he and his wife went to Atlanta, Georgia. He took a course in 
biology and received his M.A. in biology in May of 1932. He then entered 
Emory University Medical School? in the fall of 1932. He received his MD 
degree in 1936. Internship was done in Georgia and he received a license to 
practice in that state. However he started to look for a place to practice on the 
West Coast, but Oregon and Washington States required US citizenship to get 
a license. He was able to get a license in California in 1938, so he started his 
office practice in Walnut Grove, California, as the previous doctor who was 


educated in Japan went back to Japan with his family. 


World War II broke out during his fourth year of practice, December 
7, 1941. The evacuation of all Japanese was ordered in February of 1942. He 
met with Japanese doctors in Sacramento, California, and requested to be 


evacuated with them when the time came. However, in early April of 1942, 


° Emory School of Medicine (1866 Southern Lane, Decatur, GA 30030) dates to 1854 and became 
incorporated into Emory University in 1915. It is located on the main Emory University campus in 
the Druid Hills section of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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George Akamatsu received orders to go to Seattle, Washington, as they 
needed more doctors there. The order was to get ready in one week. 
Immediately we started to pack items to take with us. Other belongings were 
packed to go to a government warehouse. Medical equipment including an X- 
ray machine he had just purchased but not fully paid for, he returned to the 


supplier, as he did not know what the future had for the Japanese. 


In those days, in farming areas, medical bills were on charge. He did 
not have time to collect them, and we left a house in care of Caucasian 
friends. When we came back to California in 1945, we found the place 


vandalized and dirty and unoccupied. 
Counter 311 


At the time we had to evacuate, Dr. Akamatsu’s mother had just gotten 
out of the hospital following gall bladder surgery, but we were told to put her 
back in the hospital. We knew she would have problems, so we decided to 
take her with us. The day we were to leave Walnut Grove, an officer from the 
government came to pick up us. He took the four of us to the train station and 
accompanied us all the way to Seattle. The shades were pulled down so we 


could not see any scenery on the way. 


When we reached Seattle, we were put in a hotel overnight. The next 
morning, we were taken to a place where the evacuees from the Seattle area 
and Alaska were gathered. The Japanese doctors of Seattle were already 
there. They started to give some check-ups of the evacuees. When all were 
completed, we were taken to the Puyallup Assembly Center’ near Tacoma, 
Washington, for us to stay until more permanent WRA facilities were 
completed. The Akamatsus stayed in Puyallup forty days and were 
transferred to Tule Lake WRA center when it became ready to take in 


evacuees with a few others, such as cooks and hospital staff. 


Puyallup Assembly Center was located 35 miles south of Seattle on state fairgrounds. The 40-acre 
site was occupied from April 28 to September 12, 1942 and housed 7628 people of Japanese ancestry 
from Washington and Alaska. Ironically, it was also called “Camp Harmony.” 
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Eventually, Tule Lake center’s population grew to ten thousand. 
Evacuees who were professionals were paid nineteen dollars a month, and 
others sixteen and twelve dollars per month depending on the evacuee’s job 
and job description during the duration of the centers. The doctors and staff 
treated the patients as well as they could. When there was a patient who 
needed special care, such patients were sent to an outside hospital. Each 


center had a Caucasian physician as a director of the hospital. 


In 1943, a questionnaire was given to all the evacuees, asking if their 
loyalties were with the United States or J apan. Later, Tule Lake became the 
center for the so-called “No” evacuees, and “Yes” evacuees were sent to other 
centers. In the fall of 1943, the government started to make a move for those 
who answered “Yes” to leave Tule Lake, and the “No” evacuees started to 
come in. The outgoing medical staff had to stay until all was completed. The 
day we were told to get ready to move, no one came after us. Evidently, there 
were some Ccommotions in the administration area, which caused the changes. 
We had to stay in our barracks for two more weeks. In the meantime, the 
administration was planning a way to get all of us scheduled to leave, out in 
one day.® 

One morning a train came with several passenger cars, and we left that 
evening. We were to go to the Minidoka, War Relocation Center in Idaho, so 
our car dropped off first. Then the train left for other War Relocation Centers. 
The Akamatsu family stayed in Minidoka until the war ended in 1945. All the 


evacuees had to leave in that year. 
Counter 366 


Dr. Akamatsu’s cousin, who lived outside the evacuation area, bought 


a used car so we could have a car. We drove in it to Sacramento, California, 


* As the result of government's “loyalty” questionnaire, between mid-September and mid-October, 
1943, in 33 trips more than 6200 people were transferred out of Tule Lake and over 8500 were 
moved to Tule Lake from other centers, while 6000 Tule Lake residents remained. There were 
additional transfers later to complete the segregation, but the bulk of the transfers occurred in that 
one-month period. 
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in August, 1945. All of our other personal items were shipped to us by train, 
so we had to wait some time for them. A friend who had returned to 
Sacramento earlier found an apartment for us. We stayed there until 1947, 


and then found a home. 


As soon as we returned to Sacramento, California, Dr. Akamatsu 
rented a couple of rooms in a hotel and started practicing medicine. He had to 
purchase new medical equipment and furniture. This was a temporary office 
until he found a suitable office. A few months later, he moved into an office 
in the downtown area. Several years later, the city redevelopment program 
took over the area so he had to move again. He found a place closer to home 
and practiced medicine until December 1, 1967. He suffered a stroke and 


passed away on January 12, 1968. 


Dr. Akamatsu was the first Japanese alien to receive his U. S. 
citizenship in Sacramento, which he received on March 21, 1953, due to the 
passage of the McCarran Act.” He was very happy about receiving his 


citizenship papers. 
Counter 392 


Dr. Akamatsu’s father, Riichi Akamatsu, passed away on July 8, 1951 
at the age of 71 years, after suffering a stroke from which he was confined for 
three years. Dr. Akamatsu’s mother, Shio Akamatsu, passed away on June 
16, 1970, at the age of 87 years. She also had suffered a stroke and was 
confined for three years. His parents had a small restaurant in Walnut Grove, 
California, but had to retire in 1935 due to an auto accident. Brother William 
Jiro Akamatsu was in a gift shop business and passed away on July 20, 1977, 
at the age of 77. The youngest brother, the Reverend Dr. Alfred Saburo 
Akamatsu, PhD, who served the Japanese United Church of Christ 


congregation in New York City for thirty-one years, passed away on January 


” The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, also known as the Walter-McCarran Act for the 
congressional sponsors, finally made all persons eligible for naturalization. It eliminated race as a 
barrier for immigration. 
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18, 1981, at the age of 76 years. 


The reason we did not return to Walnut Grove in 1945 was that many 
former Japanese residents who were there before World War II had relocated 
to Denver, Chicago, Minnesota, and other areas and did not return to 


California. 
In conclusion, I wish to thank his parents, his two brothers, and very 
good friends who supported us financially and morally while my husband was 


in school and when he started practicing medicine.” 
Counter 421 


Now I would like to ask some questions about your husband as to the kind of person 


that he was. 

Oh, he was a very friendly person.'” He made a lot friends with Caucasian doctors 
and others. 

He was not a disciplinarian? In terms of relationship? 

Well, you know he was born in Japan, so he was a little bossy to his wife. [laughter] 
That’s what I was asking. It was the traditional Japanese culture that he brought into 
the marriage relationship. 

He envied me that I had gotten my citizenship back earlier than him. I lost my 
citizenship when I married him in 1930. 1931, the Cable Act'' came up. Even if] 
had married one year later, I wouldn’t have lost it. 

So he was a product of Japanese culture and he wanted to boss in the family. Did he 
have hobbies? 

He loved fishing. He liked bonsai. I have just a few here. 


Oh these are his. I see a maple and a pine tree. 


'° See Appendix A for several photographs. 


"' In 1922, the Cable Act provided that any American-born woman who married an alien ineligible for 
citizenship, a provision that applied only to people of Asian heritage, would lose her US citizenship. 
The act was amended in 1931 and allowed women who married Issei to retain their citizenship. 
However, it was not until 1936 that the act was finally repealed. 
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They’re not bonsai anymore. 
Other than the bonsai, did he have hobbies and fishing? 
Yes, I had to go fishing with him Wednesdays. 
Whether you liked it or not? 
No, I liked it. Sometimes I did better than him. [laughter] 
And what would he say when you caught a bigger trout than he did? 
Well, he couldn’t say too much. [laughter] 
Fresh water fishing or ocean fishing? 
Both. One week before he got sick, we went to San Pablo Bay. That was November 
or so. It was a little bit late, but we went. The fish were getting smaller. 

Sitting on a bench, he said, “I’ve lost my reel, and the fish took away my 
sinker and everything. I don’t have anything.” 
He lost his rod and reel, did he lose his temper over that? 
No, he was feeling sick, sitting on a bench of the fishing boat. The boat was in a 
rocky area, and I think his bait and sinkers, etc., got caught in a rock, and he was 
unable to pull it out as his arms and hands were getting weaker. We went out for 
bass. 
What kind of personality did he have? 
Well, he had a good personality except he was boss of the house. [chuckles] 
Congenial? 

Counter 477 

Yes. Oh, the Caucasians liked him. They all called him “Aki.” Here it says about 
his childhood. His father came first and the mother came later to USA. So they left 
three boys there with Grandpa and Grandma. He was the oldest so you know how his 
grandpa spoiled him. 
Of course. 


[chuckles] Then grandpa’s oldest brother was a cement man. Then the grandpa was 


the middle. He didn’t make money; he helped other people. He had a place where he 
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kept all the Akamatsu’s history. He had no kids so mother was adopted from his 
oldest brother. 


I’m sorry to backtrack, but in camp, when he was a doctor... 


Oh, he was well-liked. 


I see he got letters of appreciation.’* I’m interested in what kind of person he was. 


He loved fishing, but he didn’t do much reading beyond medical journals. He was 


well-liked as a person. But he was very Japanesey in his practice. Is that correct? 
Anyway, Japanesey to his wife. [laughter] 
How was he around children? 


Oh, he liked children because we didn’t have any. He just loved them, especially 
little girls. After we came back to Sacramento, we’d go to the Japanese Methodist 


church here. All those girls that he delivered, they became teenagers. 
They’d all pass by and say, “Hi Doc!” “Hi Doc!” 
And they won’t say hi to me. [chuckles] 
I just kidded the girls, “You pass by me and say, hi doc.” 
“Oh,” one of the girls said, “he was our favorite doctor.” 
Did he play any particular role in the Japanese Methodist church in Sacramento? 


No. He served some office, but he didn’t too much. After he died, I did a lot. 
Because he didn’t have too much time. But he did attend the church. At first, he took 
us to church, father and mother, and we would go in one car. We only had one car 


then. Later, we got a second car, so I could drive when he was tied up. 


End Tape 1, Side A, Counter 562 
Cover Photo: Dr. and Mrs, Akamatsu at Tule Lake, circa 1943. 


Photo courtesy of Dr. Henry I. Sugiyama. 


'? See Appendix B. 
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Fiction: Evacuees eat better food than the rest of us, blared 
press and hate-groups; Fact: F ood is “adequate but plain,” 
averages forty cents per day per person 
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DR. W. EDWARD STOREY 
507 Swift Buildiag 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Appendix B. July 1,1937. 


To Whom It May Concem: 

Of my omm free will I take thig occassion 
to express my opinion of and regard for my old fkiend and colleague 
Dre George Taro Akamatsue Dre Akematsu was graduated from the Emory 
University school of Medicine in June 1936 with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine and at my solicitation,not his,he came to the Columbus 
City Hospital as interne in July 1936. He has just comleted a full 
year of rotating interneship at our hospital and as Chairman of the 
Interne Committee it is my pleasure to say that his service was pin 
all respects,most excellent. Having had five years of interneships 
and residencies myself in various pa&aces in the United States and 
in Europe I am in a position to know something of what constitutes 
a first class interne and I Say unreservedly that never have I met 
with a house officer who was more concientious,dilizent,and whose 
information,for that particuler stage in his development ,was better. 

- Not_only has Dre Akamatsuts service -to- our hospital and the commmity — 

been far above what we may have had any right to expect from an 
ordinary first year house officer but he has been extremely popular 
with the entire staff,hospital personnel,and the patients. He isa 
gentleman in the fullest sense that Sautherners understand that 

term. These statements are based upon a friendship of fourteen years 
standing,since we were freshmen together at Emory University Gollege 
of Liberal Ayts. 

It is my prediction,based upon what I know of 
him and his past record,that he will,in due time,rank among the fore- 
most of our profession regardless of what field he sets himself to 
and regardless of where he may bee There just aren't so many persons 


Yasuka Akamatsu 


DR. W. EDWARD STOREY 
807 Swift Building 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


of his quality available and given a fair chance he will prove the 


truth of this voluntary statement. 


Very truly yours, 
ye Stee fig #9 


WeEdward Storey li.De 
Chairman Interne Committee. 
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WESTERN DEFENSE COMMAND AND FOURTH ARMY 


Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, Civil Affairs Division 


WARTIME CIVIL CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 
1231 Marxet Strest 
SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone KLonpixs 2-2611 


April 25, 1942 


To All Peace Officers, and 
All Other Persons Concerned: 


Tre bearers of this travel authority are the 
following named persons: 


Dr. George Taro Akamatsu (Doctor); his wife, 
Yasuka Akamatsu, age 313; his father, Riichi Akamatsu, 
age 613; and his mother, Shie Akamatsu, age 59; all of 
P. O. Box 416, Walnut Grove, California. 


The above named people are traveling on the 
Cascadian and will leave April 25, 1942, for Seattle, 
Washington. They will remain on the train until they 
arrive at their destination. They are going at the 
request of the U.S. Public Health Service and with the 
approval of Colonel W. T. Harrison, Senior Surgeon, 
Director of District No. 5. 


This authority will be carried by Dr. George 
Taro Akamatsu. 


_ .... This was issued at the office of the Provost 
Marshal, Wartime Civil Control Administration, Whitcomb ~~ 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


Major, CoM.P., UeSeAcy for 
William A. Boekel, 

Lt. Col., F.Ae 

Assistant Provost Marshal 
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A. BRADFORD CARSON. M. D. 
3124 EAST 14TH STREET 
OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 


ANDOVER 1771 


Naval Preinin;: Station 
San Die;o, California 
May 5, 1944, 


To Yhom It May Concern: 


In re: Georce Taro Akamatsu, M.D. 


The above named, was an active member of the 
Staff of the Tule Lake Base Hospital of the ‘Yar Relocation 
Authority while I was there as Chief edical Cfficer. It 
is my understanding that he is still serving in like ca- 
pacity. 


I knew Doctor Akamatsu both professionally and 
socially from June, 1948 until February, 1943 . I considered 
him a valuable member of that staff ana learned to depend 
greatly upon his professional skill anda judgment. His 
desire to cooperate with the administration and to assist 
in develoving and carrying out organizational plans in the 
healtn depart::ent was exemplary. 


I am convinced that Doctor A'amatsu's ideals 


---+-~---------- and-princi.les are in complete accard with those recognized _____ ati Risin |. er 
as of the hi-hest in this country. 


Very truly your 
ie aoe 


A. Be Carson, Lieut. ECA -V(S) YeSeneRe 
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WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 
Tule Lake Project 
In reply, please refer to: Newell, California 


June 15, 1943 


Dr. Taro Akamatsu 
705-C 
Newell, California 


Dear Dr. Akamatsu: 


As you are no doubt aware, the Order of 
Merit was established in accordance with Adminis- 
trative Instruction No. 27 in special recognition 
of those evacuee workers whose services were 
especially outstanding. You have been chosen as 
a member of the Order of Merit, and it therefore 
gives me great pleasure to congratulate you and to 
express my sincere appreciation for the devotion 
and energy you have so generously displayed in your 
work. 


Having achieved this honor and distinction, 
I know that you will continue the prosecution of 
your duties in the same manner as heretofore. TI 
know, too, that after leaving the Center it will be 
of considerable satisfaction to you to know that you 
have done your job so well while in the Center. 


There is attached your identification as 
& member of the Order of Merit, and I hope that later ------ 
on and upon relocation it will be of assistance to 
you in achieving your goal in life, 


Very trply yours, ates enh 


y Me hey 
Project Director 


Attachment 
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To Be US Citizen Comes True} 


A short oath, a couple of; Federal Judge Dal M. Lemon,ir 
speeches and the presentation of/who administered the oath of citi- 
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Paul Tsuneishi, Sunland, California, completed the transcription of this interview. Mrs. Akamatsu 
reviewed and edited the transcript. Gwenn Jensen completed the audio edit on March 28, 2003. 
Footnotes and a summary were added April 1, 2003. Mrs. Akamatsu reviewed the transcript and 
returned it on April 10, 2003. Final corrections were completed on April 20, 2003. 


Paul Tsuneishi 
Oral Historian 
10362 Russett Avenue 
Sunland, California 91040 
: Phone [818 353-4359 + Fax [818] 951-1459 


Email: Paultsun@juno.com 
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